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Dei)utation  f rom  the  CauRCH  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Kindness  to  Animals  and  the  Church  Sanitary  Association 
to  present  a Memorial  to  the  Right  Hon.  Walter  Hulme  Long, 
M.P.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

(Transcript  from  the  Shorthand  Notes.) 


The  President  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Elliott,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Board ; Sir  Jacob  Wilson,  Agricultural  Adviser,  &c. ; 
Major  J.  T.  Tennant,  Principal  of  Amimals  Division ; Mr.  A.  C. 
Cope,  Chief  Veterinary  Oflacer ; Mr.  A.  W.  Anstruther,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  Mr.  Gerald  Arbuthnot,  Private  Secretaries. 


The  Deputation  was  introduced  by  the  DuKE  OF  West- 
minster. 


The  Duke  of  Westminster  : Mr.  Long,  I have  the  honour  of 
introducing  a deputation  from  the  Church  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Kindness  to  Animals  and  from  the  Church  Sanitary 
Association,  which  will  present  a Memorial  signed  by  8,962  persons, 
including  two  archbishops,  35  bishops,  16  deans,  many  other 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  many  other  persons  of  influence.  Canon  Reith  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  and,  with  your  pleasure,  I will 
ask  him  to  read  the  Memorial  which  \re  bring  before  you  to-day. 

Canon  Reith  read  the  following  Memorial,  a copy  of 
which  he  presented  to  the  President. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Walter  Long,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Board 
* of  Agriculture. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Church  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Kindness  to  Animals  and  the  Church  Sanitary  Association 
respectfully  showeth : — 

That  your  Memorialists  are  members  of  one  or  both  of  these 
Societies,  or  persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  animals  and  in 
the  public  health. 
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Tliat  these  Societies  presented  a Memorial,  in  most  respects  the 
same  as  this,  in  1894  to  the  Health  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council,  and  in  1895  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  to  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
signed  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  as  President  of  both  Societies, 
and  by  upwards  of  3,300  persons,  including  17  bishops,  members 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  heads  of  scientific  bodies,  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  county  councillors  ; and  that  among  those  who 
spoke  in  support  of  the  prayer  of  .the  Memorial,  on  one  or  more  of 
these  occasions,  in  addition  to  members  of  the  Association,  were  the 
President  of  the  National  Health  Society,  the  President  of  the 
London  Abattoir  Society,  the  President  of  the  Agricultural  League, 
and  the  Secretar}’-  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals. 

That  at  meetings  held  in  the  parlours  of  the  Mayors  of  Dur- 
ham, Leeds,  Leamington,  and  York  respectively,  under  the 
auspices  of  these  Societies,  substantially  the  same  Memorial  was 
adopted  and  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the  Government. 

That  your  Memorialists  beg  you  to  consider  the  desirability  of 
further  legislation  in  respect  of  slaughter-houses,  for  the  following 
reasons ; — 

(1.)  That  with  properly-supervised  systems  of  public  slaughter 
there  could  be  every  practical  safeguard  against  the  infliction 
of  unnecessary  pain  or  hardship  to  animals  in  the  course  of 
transit  from  the  place  of  rearing,  in  the  preparation  for 
killing,  and  in  the  killing  itself. 

(2.)  There  is  a widely-prevalent  belief  that  private  slaughter- 
houses are  prejudicial  to  the  public  health  in  thickly  popu- 
lated neighbourhoods. 

(3.)  In  public  slaughter-houses  animals  before  they  are  killed, 
and  the  meat  before  it  is  sent  to  the  market,  can  be  more 
effectually  examined  than  is  possible  in  private  slaughter- 
houses situated  in  various  parts  of  great  towns. 

That  your  Memorialists  also  ask  that  an  inquiry  be  instituted 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  jointly  with  the  Local  Government 
Board,  with  a view  to  bringing  about,  on  the  one  hand,  the  better 
treatment  of  animals  generally,  and,  on  the  other,  the  improved 
health  of  the  human  community  as  the  result  of  improved  con- 
ditions of  meat  supplies.  Such  committee  of  inquiry  would 
consider,  inter  alia : 

(1.)  The  practicability  of  establishing  properly-controlled 
public  slaughter-houses  throughout  the  country  in  con- 
nexion with  railway-stations  near  where  the  animals  are 
reared,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  conveying  animals 
long  distances  by  train  and  afterwards  driving  them  through 
streets  to  private  slaughter-houses. 

(2.)  The  best  modes  of  slaughter  by  which  the  least  possible 
pain  is  inflicted  consistently  with  the  due  preparation  of  the 
meat  for  human  consumption. 
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(3.)  The  desirability  of  requiring  all  slaughtermen  to  be 
licensed. 

(4.)  The  means  of  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  farm 
buildings  and  store  yards. 

(5.)  A system  of  eflBcient  inspection  of  the  animals  before  they 
are  killed,  and  of  the  meat  before  it  is  sent  to  the  market, 
by  qualified  veterinary  surgeons. 

(6.)  The  means  of  improving  existing  arrangements  for  con- 
veying meat  by  train  in  refrigerating  chambers  from  agri- 
cultural districts  to  centres  of  population,  and  storing  it  at 
low  temperatures  under  the  direction  of  the  local  authorities, 
thus  avoiding  the  meat  being  rendered  unwholesome  by 
conditions  of  climate. 

(7.)  The  desirability  of  the  institution  of  a Ministry  of  Health 
in  the  interest  of  man  and  animals. 

And  your  Memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

The  Duke  of  Westminstek  : May  I state,  Mr.  Long,  that  I 
had  the  honour  of  heading  a deputation  to  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre 
at  the  Local  Government  Board  about  two  years  ago,  when  the 
question  was  touched  upon  as  to  the  efficiency  or  otherwise  of 
the  inspectors ; but  I would  now,  if  you  please,  take  up  your 
time  very  shortly  by  making  a few  remarks  upon  that  which 
has  brought  us  together  this  afternoon. 

First  of  all,  I will  observe  that  matters  of  the  health  of  the 
public  are  of  increasing  interest,  when  one  considers  how  the 
advance  in  medical  science  has  shown  us  that  abundance  of 
microbes  and  germs  float  about  in  every  direction  to  the  detri- 
ment of  human  life.  This  interest  in  sanitary  matters  is  all 
the  greater  on  account  of  the  enormous  increase  of  population 
in  so  many  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  country.  Since 
we  attended  the  deputation  two  years  ago,  there  is  not  much 
change  to  note,  but  I may  say  that  the  general  system,  or  really 
want  of  system,  in  the  country  is  centred  in  the  establishment 
of  private  slaughter-houses  in  the  towns  of  England.  Under 
the  Acts  bearing  upon  the  question  some  are  registered,  others 
are  licensed  and  registered,  and  the  urban  authorities  of  the 
country  have  power  to  provide  abattoirs ; but  under  the  existing 
law  they  have  no  power  to  supersede  or  to  abolish  private 
slaughter-houses,  except  in  the  very  few  cases  of  those  localities 
which  have  the  advantage  of  local  Acts,  by  which  they  can  both 
build  abattoirs  and  abolish  the  slaughter-houses  in  their  several 
localities.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Long,  you  are  aware  of,  and  acquainted 
with,  the  model  byelaws  of  the  Ijocal  Government  Board 
dealing  with  the  structural  arrangements  and  the  question  of 
ventilation  and  space  with  regard  to  slaughter-houses.  They 
are  extremely  good,  but  under  existing  circumstances  they  are 
practically  useless.  Now  I might  venture  to  take  the  case  of 
the  city  of  Bristol  as  the  report  of  the  medical  officers  of 
the  city  of  Bristol  is  well  worth  studying  by  all  those  interested 
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in  the  question.  There,  with  a population  of  285,000,  they  have 
85  pnvate  slaughter-houses;  44  of  these  are  reported  to  be 
structurally  unfit  altogether ; 21  are  passable,  and  20  are  fit, 
but  not  one  single  slaughter-house  complies  with  the  byelaws 
issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  As  a contrast  to  this 
there  is  the  town  of  Cardiff,  another  town  in  the  West,  with  a 
population  of  132,000,  which  fortunately  for  itself  is  under  a 
local  Act,  and  can  deal  with  private  slaughter-houses,  and  has 
established  abattoirs.  In  the  report  with  regard  to  Cardiff, 
which  is  also  very  well  worth  reading,  they  set  out  a schedule 
of  29  boroughs,  some  of  them  some  of  the  largest  in  England, 
and  show  how  impossible  it  is  that  in  those  towns  due  inspection 
can  be  carried  out  with  regard  to  private  slaughter-houses. 

I will  allude  now  to  the  question  of  the  inspection  of  meat,  in 
the  interests  of  the  health  of  the  community,  which  we  hold  cannot 
possibly  be  carried  out  anything  like  satisfactorily  under  existing 
conditions.  In  Leeds,  with  a population  of  400,000  odd,  you, 
have  two  inspectors  of  meat, — with  129  private  slaughter-houses 
in  Leeds  you  have  two  inspectors.  In  Birmingham,  with  a 
population  of  500,000  odd,  you  have  230  private  slaughter- 
houses ; you  have  one  abattoir,  and  you  have  two  inspectors  for 
that  large  number  of  private  slaughter-houses.  How  impossible, 
Mr.  Long,  it  is  that  anything  like  adequate  inspection  can  be 
carried  out  in  those  places  ! The  report  goes  on  to  mention 
several  other  towns,  such  as  Birkenhead,  with  a large  population 
of  110,000,  with  one  inspector;  Sheffield  with  a population  o' 
347,000  and  190  private  slaughter-houses,  with  one  inspector. 
Then  as  to  these  inspectors,  the  report  states  who  thej^  are  and 
what  they  are,  and  in  most  of  these  cases  they  are  either 
butchers  or  retired  butchers ; certainly  not  individuals  one  would 
think  who  would  give  confidence  to  the  public  as  being 
thoroughly  qualified  to  carry  out  very  miiiute  inspection  for 
the  benefit  of  the  consumers  of  meat. 

I may  venture  to  say  that  I think  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  extreme  want,  not  only  of  structural  improvement,  but 
that  all  the  requirements  that  should  accompany  and  should 
surround  these  private  slaughter-houses  are  absolutely  wanting. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  advantage  of  abattoirs. 
They  have  varied  facilities,  of  course,  infinitely  greater  facilities 
than  these  private  slaughter-houses,  for  the  thorough  and  minute 
inspection  of  the  meat  and  of  the  cattle,  and  for  improved 
methods  of  slaughter.  We  do  not  know  what  goes  on  with 
regard  to  that,  and  therefore  we  think  there  may  be  a liability 
also  always  to  cruelty  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  killing  the 
animals.  Then  of  course  there  is  the  advantage  of  the  improved 
sanitary  arrangements,  which  are  so  sadly  wanting  in  many  of 
these  private  slaughter-houses.  Where  the  abattoirs  have  been 
established  I believe  they  have  been  thoroughly  successful,  as 
in  the  Cardiff.  It  has  been  more  convenient  to  the  butchers 
themselves,  and  I understand  that  the  price  of  meat,  which  was 
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one  of  tlie  objections  to  tlie  establishment  of  abattoii'S,  has  not 
been  affected.  I have  several  telegrams  hei’e  which  bear  on  this 
poiat,  one  from  Birkenhead  to  the  effect  that  “ price  not  in- 
creased ” ; from  Manchester,  “ The  increased  price  of  meat  not 
“ above  one-half  per  cent  ” ; from  Glasgow,  “ My  opinion  is  they 
“ do  not  increase  the  price  of  meat  ” ; from  Liverpool,  “ Public 
“ slaughter-houses  cannot  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  price 
“ of  meat.”  I have  no  further  evidence  with  regard  to  that 
point,  but  I thought  I might  mention  these  telegrams,  so  as 
to  meet  the  objection  that  the  establishment  of  abattoirs  would 
increase  the  price  of  meat.  There  may  be  others  who  may  have 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  but  I should  think  if  that  holds  with 
regard  to  some  of  those  large  boroughs,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  hold 
with  regard  to  others. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Long,  there  is  the  question  of  the  expense  of 
the  establishment  of  these  abattoirs,  and  there  also  comes  in, 
I imagine,  the  case  of  compensation  in  certain  cases  where 
private  slaughterers  have  gone  to  some  expense  in  their  structural 
re-arrangements.  In  my  own  town  of  Chester  there  is  a case 
there  where  Mr.  Williams,  the  butcher,  has  just  completed 
a new  slaughter-house.  It  has  been  inspected  and  highly 
approved  and  passed  by  the  committee,  and  is  fitted  with  all  the 
modern  requirements,  as  well  as  arrangements  for  more  humane 
methods  of  killiner  than  have  hitherto  obtained.  Of  course 

o ^ ^ 

that  new  slaughter-house  does  not  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  their  byelaws,  but  that  seems 
to  be  a case  where  if  an  abattoir  was  established,  compensation 
would  be  likely  to  come  in,  and,  I think,  with  reason. 

I do  not  wish  to  detain  you,  Mr.  Long.  I could  say  a great 
deal  more  on  the  subject,  but  I apprehend  that  the  facts  of  the 
case  are  thoroughly  well  known  in  your  office,  and  the  object  of 
this  deputation  to-day  is  to  come  with  this  Memorial  to  invoke  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  a state  of  things  which  we  hold 
urgently  requires  legislation  to  counteract  and  abolish  the  evils 
inseparable  from  the  present  system,  which  is  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  the  community,  and  offers  facilities,  in  my  opinion,  for 
undue  cruelty  to  the  cattle  themselves.  I believe  we  are,  in  these 
matters,  very  far  behind  the  system  of  organisation  and  adminis- 
tration of  foreign  countries,. and  I think  that  in  a country  like 
this,  where  we  are  such  very  great  meat  consumers,  the  quality 
of  the  meat  is,  when  vis-d-vis  to  the  health  of  the  community,  of 
the  highest  importance. 

I do  not  know  whether  gentlemen  have  read  it,  but  there  is 
also  the  Report  of  the  Tuberculosis  Commission,  whei’e  it  is 
shown  that  to  detect  the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  a most  minute 
examination  and  investigation  is  necessary,  and  that  tuberculosis 
is  a matter  of  very  serious  consideration  for  the  authorities,  as 
being  liable  to  produce  disease  in  men  and  women. 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr:  Mr.  Long,  I have  had  the  honour  of  being 
asked  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  to-day  as  Chairman  of  the 
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Church  Sanitary  Association.  I can  thoroughly  endorse  all  that 
has  been  said  by  the  noble  Duke  in  advocating  the  case  we  are 
here  to-day  to  promote. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  we  disavow  all  intention  of  interfering 
unnecessarily  by  undue  legislation  with  one  of  the  most 
deserving  industries  in  the  whole  country — the  meat-producing 
industry.  The  butchers  of  this  country,  and  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  that  trade,  form  really  one  of  the  staples  of  the  country, 
so  to  speak  ; and,  speaking  as  a medical  man,  I may  be  allowed 
to  say  that  in  the  private  incidents  of  morality  and  general 
conduct  as  law-abiding  citizens  I know  none  higher  or  better 
in  the  kingdom.  We  disclaim  coming  here  and  asking  the 
Government  to  do  anything  whatever  to  harass  and  hamper 
this  great  trade.  We  believe  that  what  we  are  asking  will  in 
the  end  do  more  to  elevate  and  improve  the  trade  than  any- 
thing else  that  can  be  done,  and  any  appearance  of  opposition 
or  of  endeavouring  to  contract  their  operations  in  any  way  is 
utterly  beyond  our  aim,  and  we  repudiate  it  most  strongly. 
We  desire  to  do  that  which  we  think— r- we  may  be  wrong — 
would  lead  to  the  benefit  of  the  trade  as  well  as  of  the  commu- 
nity; and  we  feel  that  it  is  for  the  Government  to  determine 
what  it  is.  We  are  not  in  a position  to  hear  every  side  ; we 
wish  every  interest  to  be  heard,  and  we  only  wish  the  real 
facts  of  the  case  brought  out. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  rural  abattoirs  all  over  the 
country,  it  seems  to  me,  first,  that  that  would  diminish  cruelty 
to  live  animals,  because  now  animals  have  to  be  driven  through 
towns  and  cities  in  large  numbers  and  from  long  distances  in 
the  country,  with  a great  deal  of  cruelty,  in  some  cases,  which 
can  hardly  be  avoided  in  the  present  state  of  human  nature. 
This  amount  of  cruelty  to  live  animals  would  be  enormously 
diminished  if  there  were  a great  many  centres  in  the  community 
where  these  animals  could  be  slaughtered.  That  would  lead  to 
benefit  in  the  health  of  the  community,  because  you  cannot  have 
animals  tortured,  suflering  thirst,  and  undergoing  great  agony — 
necessarily  sometimes,  I am  afraid,  and  not  through  any  in- 
tentional cruelty,  but  apart  from  neglect,  and  as  a part  of  the 
necessities  of  the  case — you  cannot  have  living  animals  dying  in 
as  healthy  a state  for  us  to  live  upon  when  they  are  in  this  con- 
dition as  if  they  were  taken  short  journeys  under  favourable 
circumstances,  and  then  carried  as  dead  meat  to  their  destinations. 

But  these  are  matters  which  we  do  not  wish  to  press  on  you 
at  all ; the  main  point  that  we  are  here  to-day  upon,  and  we 
reiterate  it  once  more,  is  that  of  inquiry.  We  look  to  the 
Government  of  the  country  to  give  to  us  the  true  knowledge ; 
they  only  have  the  opportunity  for  doing  it.  Even  if  we  are 
wrong  we  wish  to  be  shown  tlrat  we  are  wrong.  We  believe 
we  have  just  cause  for  the  moral  benefit  as  well  as  the  physical 
benefit  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  of  the  future  genera- 
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tions.  On  tliis  to  some  extent  depends  our  future  strength, 
because  unless  we  feed  ouv  soldiers  and  our  sailors  thoroughly 
and  well  we  cannot  possibly  be  as  strong  a nation  physically  as 
we  otherwise  would  be. 

Then  in  regard  to  the  great  moral  lessons  taught  by  kindness 
to  animals,  it  also  makes  a man  a better  soldier,  a better  sailor, 
a better  citizen,  and  a better  legislator,  if  I may  say  so.  The 
two  things  that  would  result  are  these  : there  would  be  a better 
and  higher  moral  health,  and  a more  enduring  genuine  physical 
health  in  the  nation  to  come.  We  do  not  wish  to  ask  anything 
specially,  we  wish  everything  to  be  proved  up  to  the  hilt.  We 
cannot  prove  all  our  allegations,  but  we  desire  you,  sir,  who  are 
in  the  position  to  command  the  highest  authorities  on  statistics 
and  inquiries  in  the  kingdom,  to  endeavour  to  show  us  what  is 
the  case.  We  are  quite  satisfied  to  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  who  are  the  best  judges,  after 
thorough  inquiry,  of  knowing  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
highest  interests  of  the  nation. 

I would  like  to  add  a postscript,  that  is,  as  to  the  enormous 
benefit  that  would  be  conferred  on  this  country  if  we  had  a 
Ministry  of  Health.  I believe  that  is  a thing  which  must  come 
sooner  or  later,  and  I am  sure  the  importance  of  this  great 
subject  amply  justifies  the  erection  of  an  independent  office  of 
State.  We  leave  this  matter  with  perfect  confidence  with  you  ; 
we  know  that  we  have  your  sympathy  and  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  anything  that  is  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  really 
that  you  would  comply  as  far  as  you  think  proper  with  the 
humble  request  that  we  bring  here  to-day. 

Professor  McFadyean  : Sir,  I should  like  to  be  allowed  to 
say  a very  few  words  in  support  of  the  Memorial  which  has  just 
been  placed  in  your  hands.  I think  I may  say  that  the  necessity  • 
for  exercising  some  degree  of  control  over  the  trafiSc  in  butcher 
meat  is  at  the  present  day  conceded  by  everybody  who  has 
devoted  any  attention  to  sanitary  matters.  Medical  science  has 
established  that  in  the  case  of  a considerable  number  of  diseases 
of  the  lower  animals  the  disease  can  be  communicated  to  human 
beings  who  consume  their  flesh  as  meat  From  that  there 
seems  to  follow  a necessity  for  the  exercise  of  public  control  in 
connexion  with  the  sale  of  such  meat,  because  this  is  not  a 
matter  against  which  the  private  individual  can  protect  himself, 
inasmuch  as  meat  is  often  dangerous,  although  it  has  retained  its 
normal  appearance  or  is  so  little  altered  that  it  can  readily  be 
passed  off  as  wholesome.  That  this  is  not  an  imaginary  danger 
is  brought  home  to  us  every  now  and  again  when  we  read  in  the 
medical  papers  or  in  the  lay  press  of  the  serious  illness  of  human 
beings,  or  of  actual  loss  of  life  from  the  consumption  of  diseased 
meat ; and  there  is  only  too  good  reason  to  believe  that  these 
cases  represent  only  a very  small  proportion  of  the  illnesses  that 
are  actually  traceable  to  the  consumption  of  meat  which  is  not 
wholesome. 
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As  his  Grace  observed,  this  is  a matter  in  which  Great  Britain 
is  a long  way  behind  most  other  civilised  States.  Great  Britain 
can  claim  with  pride  that  on  many  matters  of  practical  sanitary 
science  she  has  taken  the  lead,  but  the  question  of  meat  inspec- 
tion is  a conspicuous  exception.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
very  few  places  in  Great  Britain  where  anybody  can  buy  butcher 
meat  with  anything  approaching  an  assurance  that  it  is  whole- 
some. In  some  places  there  is  an  inspection,  but  in  most  places 
it  is  only  nominal.  It  suflSces  to  detect  only  an  occasional  case, 
and  the  inspection  relies  upon  putting  down  the  traflSc  in 
diseased  meat  by  the  infliction  of  fines  in  these  occasional  cases 
in  which  a conviction  can  be  secured.  That,  Sir,  is  not  a 
measure  that  will  ever  give  the  public  anything  like  an  adequate 
safeguard. 

I would  subscribe  to  what  has  just  been  said  with  reference 
to  the  character  of  those  who  conduct  the  great  meat  industry  in 
this  country;  but  at  the  same  time  we  know  that  diseased 
animals  can  generally  be  bought  for  an  almost  nominal  sum, 
and  there  is  a great  inducement,  if  there  are  facilities,  to  unscru- 
pulous persons  to  buy  diseased  animals  and  place  them  on  the 
market. 

We  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  other  way  of  adequately  safe- 
guarding the  public  health  from  this  danger  except  by  abolishing 
private  slaughter-houses  and  instituting  public  slaughter-houses 
with  skilled  inspection. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  cruelty,  I would  only  say 
that  only  those  who  have  been  rendered  callous  by  long  custom 
can  visit  the  slaughter-house  without  having  their  feelings 
harrowed  by  the  unnecessary  amount  of  cruelty  that  is  inflicted 
upon  the  animals  killed  there.  It  is  true  that  measures  are 
taken  to  render  the  larger  animals  unconscious,  but  curiously 
enough  the  smaller  and  less  offensive  of  the  animals  used  for 
human  food  are  daily  in  our  slaughter-houses  killed  by  a method 
which  cannot  be  characterised  otherwise  than  extremely  cruel ; 
in  other  words,  sheep  and  calves  are  slaughtered  in  full  con- 
sciousness. That  is,  therefore,  an  additional  reason  for  advocating 
the  abolition  of  private  slaughter-houses,  and  the  institution  of 
public  ones,  because  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  on  the 
ground  of  expense,  the  slaughter  of  animals  could  be  supervised. 

Reply. 

The  Peesident  : My  Lord  Duke,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I am 
sure  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  I entirely  appreciate 
that  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  come  here  to-day  headed 
by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster  are  animated  solely  and 
entirely  by  sentiments  that  are  certainly  amongst  the  most 
noble  of  any  sentiments  which  may  move  people  to  interest 
themselves  in  what  is  going  on  around  them.  Pity  for  the 
Bufferings  of  dumb  animals,  sympathy  with  them,  and  a desii'e 
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to  lessen  their  sufferings,  certainly  are  sentiments  of  the  most 
commendable  character,  which  must  command,  when  they  find 
expression  such  as  they  have  found  to-day,  the  respectful 
attention  of  those  upon  whom  they  are  pressed.  But  you  will, 
I am  sure,  forgive  me  if  I say  that  however  sincere — and 
nobody  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  these  sentiments — we  may  be 
in  holding  these  views,  and  however  convinced  we  may  be  that 
we  see  our  w’ay  to  .improve  things,  we  must  not — certainly 
those  of  us  who  are  charged  with  the  responsible  task  of  taking 
action  in  regard  to  these  matters — allow  sentiments,  however 
noble  in  themselves,  to  lead  us  to  do  anything  which  would 
be  unjust  and  unfair  by  any  class  in  the  community,  whether 
that  class  be  small  ,or  great,  whether  it  be  high  or  low  in 
station.  It  was  with  profound  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  I 
heard  the  remarks  which  fell  from  Dr.  Norman  Kerr  and  from 
Professor  McFadyean  disavowing  the  smallest  intention  on  the 
part  of  this  important  deputation  to  cast  any  reflections  what- 
ever upon  that  large  class  in  the  community,  the  butchers  and 
those  who  work  under  them.  I may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say 
that,  speaking  with  some  little  personal  experience  of  these  men 
and  their  methods,  I believe  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  an 
extremely  cruel  and  extremely  unjust  aspersion  upon  the 
character  of  these  men  to  suggest  that  they  are  less  humane  or 
less  open  to  human  feelings  than  are  any  other  people  in  the 
country.  No  doubt,  as  Professor  McFadyean  has  said,  constant 
contact  with  that  particular  kind  of  work  must  of  necessity 
make  people  less  sensitive  than  those  who  only  occasionally 
visit  these  places ; and  although  no  doubt  this  constant  contact 
may  make  them  more  impervious  to  feelings  of  sympathy,  on 
the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  converse  is 
probably  equally  true,  and  that  those  who  very  seldom  visit 
these  places  and  who  go  there  animated  by  a desire  to  do  good, 
believing  that  evil  exists,  are  at  all  events  predisposed  to  a 
feeling  that  things  are  not  as  they  should  be,  and  may  come 
away  with  the  conviction  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  cruelty, 
when  possibly  there  is  not  quite  so  much  as  they  imagine. 
But  we  are,  I am  sure,  all  agreed  that  if  we  can  wisely  and 
prudently  do  anything,  either  by  administration  or  by  legisla- 
tion, to  lessen  the  suffering  which  is  unfortunately  entailed  upon 
dumb  animals  in  order  that  they  may  make  food  for  man, 
anything  that  can  wisely  be  done  should  be  done. 

I am  bound  to  say  that  my  own  position  with  regard  to  this 
important  deputation  to-day  is  rather  an  anomalous  one,  because 
with  reference  to  the  greater  number  of  arguments  that  have 
been  addressed  to  me  by  the  noble  Duke  and  by  the  two 
gentlemen  who  followed  him,  I must  point  out,  they  are  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  such  changes  in  our  system  as  could  only 
be  carried  into  law  through  a Department  over  which  it  is 
not  my  privilege  to  preside  ~I  mean  the  Local  Government 
Board. 
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The  main  arguments  in  support  of  the  change  in  the  law 
which  is  advocated  by  your  presence  here  to-day,  range  them- 
selves into  two  parts.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  prevention 
of  cruelty,  and  there  is,  in  the  second  place,  the  desire  to 
promote  sanitation  and  the  health  of  human  beings.  Tlie 
general  sanitary  condition  of  the  country  is  a matter  which  is 
entirely  under  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  with  which  I 
have  really  very  little  to  do — in  fact,  I have  nothing  to  do  with 
it  in  my  Department.  With  regard  to  cruelty  to  animals,  that 
is  already,  as  you  are  aware,  controlled  by  a law  upon  the  subject, 
and  I would  like  to  point  out  to  Professor  McFadyean,  who 
speaks  with  high  authority  on  this  subject,  that  if  it  be  the  case 
that  the  method  adopted  for  slaughteiing  sheep  and  calves, 
which  is  that  of  cutting  the  throats  of  some  and  in  other  ways 
killino-  the  others,  without  first  of  aU  rendering  them  uncon- 
scious— if  that  is  in  itself  cruelty,  the  law  as  it  stands  afiords 
an  opportunity  for  punishing  people  who  are  guilty  of  cruelty, 
and  they  can  be  dealt  with,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  act  is 
one  which  can  legally  be  held  to  be  a cruel  act.  To  meet  these 
cases,  it  would  not,  of  course,  be  sufficient  simply  to  say  there 
shall' be  no  private  slaughter-houses,  and  that  you  shall  have 
public  slaughter-houses,  you  would  have  to  alter  the  law  and  make 
a criminal  offence  of  that  which,  I apprehend,  is  at  the  present 
time  not  a criminal  offence,  namely,  killing  animals  in  any  but 


one  particular  and  defined  method. 

Now  the  chief  proposal  that  you  make  to  me  to-day  is  that 
public  slaughter-houses  shall  be  substituted  for  private 
slaughter-houses  all  over  the  country.  His  Grace  was  good 
enough  to  tell  us  what  had  been  done  in  some  of  the  large 
towns  of  the  country,  and  he  also  quoted  one  or  two  towns 
where  the  present  condition  of  things  is  in  his  opinion,  and  in 
your  opinion  extremely  unsatisfactory,  and  where  it  is  desirable 
in  your  opinion  that  there  should  be  reform.  I am  not  quite 
sure  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  this  reform  to  come 
to  the  central  Department.  I am  not  quite  sure  that  as  the  law 
stands  at  present,  if  there  are  these  abuses,  and  if  they  can  be 
firmly  established,  there  is  not  sufficient  power  under  the  Public 
Health  Acts  of  the  country  to  enable  any  Corporation  within 
whose  area  these  evils  exist  to  deal  with  them,  and  deal  with 
them  effectually.  It  is  quite  true,  as  his  Grace  remarked,  that 
except  in  the  case  of  certain  towns  where  they  have  local  Acts 
which  confer  these  powers  upon  them,  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
corporation  to  do  more  than  establish  public  abattoirs.  _ They 
are^  compelled  to  see  standing  alongside  of  the  abaHon^  the 
nrivate  slaughter-houses  which  compete  with  them.  His  Grace 
verv  frankly  admitted  that  when  you  come  to  the  question  of 
makincr  the  public  abattoir  take  the  place  of  the  private 
slaughter-house  you  are  immediately  brought  face  to  face  with 
a very  serious  question  of  compensation.  I have  myself,  as  a 
member  of  a House  of  Commons  Committee,  heard  this  question 
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of  compensation  argued  with  regard  to  this  and  other  similar 
movements  more  than  once,  and  I know  it  has  been  held  by 
some  that,  except  in  the  case  of  slaughter-houses  which  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  new  law  are  found  to  be  in  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  condition,  there  can  be,  or  there  should 
be,  no  claim  for  compensation.  I am  bound  to  say — and  I 
think  it  is  my  duty  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  this  deputation 
— that  that  is  a view  which  I cannot  accept.  Whatever  the 
condition  of  these  slaughter-houses  may  be,  it  is  one  which  has 
grown  up  under  the  eye  and  under  the  kuowledge  of  the  local 
authority.  The  local  authority  under  the  law  as  it  stands  has 
power  to  step  in  and  interfere,  and  to  secure  that  there  shall  be 
a change  for  the  better,  and  to  have  necessary  reforms  carried 
out.  If  the  local  authority  with  these  powers  vested  in  them 
decline  to  exercise  them,  and  allow  under  their  eyes  a system  to 
grow  up  which  is  in  itself  unwholesome  and  unsanitary,  I do  not 
Slink  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  what  most  of  us  would 
consider  to  be  equitable  that  they  should  suddenly  be 
moved  by  a feeling  of  sentiment,  or  by  a desire  for  reform 
and  come  to  Parliament  and  ask  for  powers  to  enable  them 
to  confiscate  the  property  of  men  who  have  spent  their  money  in 
the  full  belief  that  they  are  doing  it  legally,  and  that  they  are 
as  much  entitled  to  their  property  as  other  people  are  to  theirs. 
Therefore  I do  not  believe,  and  certainly  we  who  arc  responsible 
in  this  matter  could  not  accept  the  view  that  you  would  be  able 
to  limit  your  compensation — supposing  you  admit,  as  his  Grace 
has  done  to-day,  the  necessity  for  paying  compensation  in  certain 
cases — to  those  cases  where  the  private  slaughter-houses  were 
efficient  and  satisfactory. 

That  immediately  raises  a very  large  question,  and  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  force  upon  the  great 
local  governing  bodies  of  this  country  a law  which  would  compel 
them  to  erect  public  slaughter-houses,  to  abolish  the  private 
slaughter-house,  and  to  compensate  all  the  owners,  that  there 
would  be  a very  considerable  outcry,  and  I expect  that  a great 
many  of  those  interested  would  hold  the  view  that  the  remedy 
was  a more  drastic  and  severe  one  than  the  disease  necessitated, 
and  that  all  that  you  desire,  and  all  that  we  desire,  namely,  the 
reduction  of  cruelty  to  its  lowest  possible  limits,  could  be  arrived 
at  without  a measure  so  heroic  as  that. 

The  Duke  referred  to  the  fact  that  local  authorities  have  the 
power  to  make  byelaws  and  the  power  to  enforce  them,  and  I 
would  remind  you  that  they  have  the  power  to  prosecute  when 
offences  are  committed  against  those  byelaws.  In  the  case  of  the 
London  County  Council,  with  which  I have  no  doubt  many  of 
you  are  familiar,  byelaws  have  been  made  and  prosecutions  have 
followed,  though  I am  happy  to  know,  as  far  as  I am  able  to 
gather,  that  those  prosecutions  have  not  been  very  numerous. 
The  last  figures  which  are  returned  to  us  of  the  number  of 
apjdications  made  for  licensed  slaughter-houses  and  the  number 
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of  licenses  issued  show  that  gradually  the  smaller  slaughter- 
houses are  diminishing  in  London;  that  whereas  in  1891  there 
were  656  applications,  out  of  which  651  were  granted,  in  the 
year  1895  the  applications  had  fallen  to  497,  and  the  number  of 
licenses  granted  had  fallen  to  488.  For  the  year  1896  I have 
not  got  the  list  of  applications  made,  but  the  list  of  licenses 
granted  had  fallen  again  to  469.  That  shows  that  without  the 
aid  of  legislation  there  is  a gradual  movement  in  the  direction 
you  desire,  and  that  in  London,  at  all  events,  the  view  is  being 
more  and  more  widely  held  that  a change  in  the  direction  which 
you  wish  is  taking  place,  if  gradually,  at  all  events  apparently, 
for  these  figures  show  a steady  diminution  without  the  aid  of 
legislation  or  the  interference  of  the  Government. 

When  you  come  to  the  question  of  cruelty  to  animals,  there 
again  the  law  as  it  stands  makes  what  I believe  to  be  a very 
ample  provi-^ion.  It  is  already  a very  serious  offence,  which  can 
be  dealt  with  when  the  case  is  proved,  for  people  to  ill-treat 
animals,  whether  it  be  in  slaughter-houses  or  in  any  other  place  ; 
and  I am  bound  to  say  that  before  I think  it  would  be  possible 
for  Parliament  or  any  (xovernment  to  legislate  in  the  direction 
of  strengthening  the  law  with  regard  to  cruelty  to  animals,  in 
other  words  making  new  criminal  ofiences,  it  would  have  to  be 
shown  on  very  strong  and  well- supported  evidence  that  the  law 
as  it  at  present  stands  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  that 
there  is  a demand  for  reform. 

The  two  suggestions  which  have  also  been  made  to  me  are 
that  there  should  be  an  inquiry,  and  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  I under- 
stood, rather  pressed  the  inquiry  in  preference  to  immediate 
action;  he  was  good  enough  to  indicate  that  there  might  be  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  upon  both  sides,  and  it  seemed  to  me — if  I 
am  not  misinterpreting  his  words — that  he  thought  it  would 
be  desirable  that  inquiry  should  precede  action.  The  other 
suggestion  is  that  there  should  be  a Ministry  of  Health. 

With  regard  to  the  inquiry,  that  is  a matter  which,  of  course, 
rests  with  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  I can  say  no  more 
about  it  than  this,  that  I shall,  of  course,  communicate  to  my 
right  honourable  friend  and  colleague  what  has  taken  place  here 
to-day,  and  tell  him  that  a request  has  been  made  to  me  that  he 
should  hold  an  inquiry  if  he  sees  fit  to  do  so.  1 may  say,  with 
reference  to  the  inquiry,  that  we  have  at  this  moment  a Com- 
mission sitting  to  inquire  into  tuberculosis,  and  I have  been 
semi-officially  informed  by  that  Commission  that  it  is  their 
intention  to  visit  some  of  the  large  abattoirs  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  ascertain  for  themselves  hovv  they  work  and  what 
the  general  effect  of  them  has  been  and  is ; so  that,  no  doubt, 
we  shall,  at  no  very  distant  date,  receive  some  valuable  and 
interesting  information  upon  that  point  from  the  Commission. 

With  regard  to  the  Ministry  of  Health,  that  is  a very 
much  larger  question.  You,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  will  not 
expect  me  to  make  any  pronouncement  upon  that  subject  to-day, 
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because  it  is  one,  of  course,  that  would  have  to  be  considered  by 
the  Government  as  a whole,  and  it  is  one  upon  which,  no  doubt, 
there  is  a great  deal  to  be  said  from  both  points  of  view,  for  and 
against ; and  therefore  it  is  hardly  a subject  which  I could 
even  discuss  with  you. 

I can  only  repeat  that  it  seems  to  me  that  great  good  will 
result  from  the  high-minded  action  which  you  and  those  who 
think  with  you  have  already  taken  where  local  authorities  fail 
in  their  duty,  either  in  regard  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
inspectors  they  appoint  or  to  the  buildings  which  they  allow  to 
be  erected  within  their  area,  pressure  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  by  public  opinion,  and  I have  very  little  doubt  that 
they  will  do  their  work  better  if  they  realise  that  public  opinion 
is  watching  them,  and  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in 
that  direction.  My  own  experience  goes  to  show  me  that  vast 
improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  our 
great  towns  during  the  last  25  years.  1 think  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  services  which  the  governing 
bodies — the  corporations,  the  town  councils,  and  the  city 
councils — have  rendered  during  recent  years  in  making  their 
towns  more  sanitary  and  in  doing  their  best  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  risks  to  human  health  and  to  human  life,  and  I 
believe  that  the  life  statistics  of  the  country  are  already  in 
themselves  eloquent  proof  that  this  work  has  not  been  wanting 
in  satisfactory  results. 

I do  not  suppose  that  you,  my  Lord  Duke,  or  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  expected  me  to  be  able  to  tell  you  to-day  that  we 
were  going  to  take  action  in  the  direction  you  indicate.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  listen  with  great  respect  to  the  opinions  you 
advance,  and  to  rejoice  that  in  expressing  your  views  as  you  have 
done  to-day  here,  forcibly  and  eloquently,  you  have  not  found 
it  necessary  to  utter  one  word  of  condemnation,  but  the  con- 
trary, upon  those  who  are  interested  in  the  trade,  which  is,  as 
you  believe,  the  main  cause  of  the  diflSiculties  you  want  to  over- 
come. With  this  respectful  expression  of  our  opinion  with 
regard  to  your  views,  you  must,  I am  afraid,  be  content,  because 
it  is  impossible  for  me  with  the  evidence  at  my  command  and 
the  knowledge  that  I possess,  to  do  more  than  promise  you  that 
the  suggestion  that  you  have  made,  that  there  should  be  an 
inquiry  from  the  sanitary  point  of  view,  is  one  that  it  will  give 
me  very  great  pleasure  to  convey  to  my  right  honourable  friend 
and  colleague. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  : I have  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Long, 
on  the  part  of  the  deputation  for  your  kindness  in  having 
received  us,  and  listened  to  what  we  have  to  say,  and  also  for 
the  address  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  give  us.  I quite 
agree  with  you,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  that  immense 
progress  has  been  made  in  sanitary  matters  by  the  local  authori- 
ties all  throughout  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  I do  venture 
to  hold  that  the  present  system  of  slaughter-houses  is  so  bad 
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that  nothing  but  very  drastic  reform  can  effectually  improve 
matters  as  they  are.  I have  to  thank  you  for  your  statement 
that  you  will,  as  we  have  perhaps  not  come  to  the  right  quarter 
as  you  have  said  with  regard  to  the  health  of  the  community, 
with  which  you  have  nothing  to  do,  kindly  convey  our  desires 
and  sentiments  and  opinions  to  your  colleague,  Mr.  Chaplin,  for 
which  we  shall  be  very  much  obliged. 

The  deputation  withdrew. 


